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> Letters to the editor, in whole or in part, are presented here as a contribution to current 


discussion of investment, economic and general financial subjects of public interest. 


LYNCHBURG, 


A glance over my personal holdings ot 


a ees 


Stock Exchange common stocks (the lst 
included about 25 diffe rent issues) should 
bring a glint of recognition to the eye ot 
the man who has been writing about yields 
in THe Excuance. Every one of them 
is included in your published lists. I 
wouldn't say that I have fancied myselt 
as a shrewd investor, but the comparison 
stocks and discussion 


between my your 


pleases me. It would be a favor if you 
would publish more of this information. 


i DeOR. he. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

We referred to vour recent article about 
58 companies having paid dividends tor 
at least 4o years, and received numerous 
of this list. 

ED. kL. 


Boston 


requests for a copy 


Travelei 


HAMILTON, 


tact 


N. ¥. 
In view of the that Continental 
investors can no longer participate to any 
extent in American securities markets, | 
wonder if Stock Exchange firms are, like 
other businesses today, addressing their 
sales efforts to South American countries? 


May that 


firms broadeast short-wave 


I read in your Issue several 
to Latin coun 
tries, but has anything more tangible been 
done? Maybe this is an idea; if it is, you 


are welcome to tt. 


C.. MM. &. 

Editor Not \ Stock Exchang mber firm 
has just completed and is distributing to appro 
riate institutions a “Manual for Foreign Inves 
tor in American Sccuritics, W ich Was pre 
pared primarily tor South American investors and 

} } sunevel aitl Ss rr 
was based on the compiling au I 2 ears 


experience in Southern countries. Another mem- 
ber firm advertises extensively in) the South 
American edition of a New York magazine ot 
wide popular circulation There are, at’ present, 
15) correspondents of member firms in Buenos 
\n 


GREENWICH, CONN. 

Familiar old names, like once familiar 
but almost lorgotten faces, arouse recol 
lections, some tond and others just the 
contrary. Among the “4o-year dividend 
payers’ in your June issue were some 
which stirred my memory of days when 
the Stock Exchange was a tar simpler 
organization, and young investors like my 
self thought mostly in terms of railroad 
securities. Morris & Essex, Pennsylvania, 
New York, Lackawanna & Western, were 
among others that attracted the limelight, 
although many of the latter could not 
qualify now for a place in your tabulation. 
Your table was prepared, I know, as an 
item of information for investors of to 
day, but IT enjoyed studying it as a stimu 
lator of old memories. 


Pe. kh. Dek. 


UIC A. 


It should be clear to 





nearly everybody 
now that dealings in the stock market 
ante-1929 were abnormal, the result of a 
fairly continuous excessive speculation. It 
it was not undue speculation tor the rise, 
it was, contra, excessive short selling or 
unnecessary liquidation by scared stock 
holders. Year after year the market was 
overstimulated in the one direction or the 
other. | 
tick 


count it a fortunate thing that 


bona investors now have control of 


the situation. 


BY. WS. 


HARRISBURG, PA. 

In the State of Pennsylvania, whether 
you know it or not, a tax preference is 
allowed on stockholdings by Pennsylvania 
residents in companies incorporated in the 
State, or owning operating property there 
in. Dividend income on such holdings is 
free of certain taxes which apply to “for 
eign” corporations, Just thought Pd men 
tion this situation in case you should be 
looking for explanations why securities 
dealers sometimes sell more Pennsylvania 
corporation shares inside the State borders 
than in New York or New England. 

De Es. Aes 


ALBANY. N. ¥. 

While going through some old papers, 
I came across some horrible examples of 
what can happen if securities are held 
blindly. An inventory of my grandfather's 
estate, taken some lorty years ago, con- 
tained blocks of railroad bonds, and some 
stocks, and this is what has happened since 
that time: (1) two of the railroad prop 
erties have gone through two receiverships: 
(2) 


“wringer once; 


three have gone through the same 
3) one property, whose 
bonds the old gentleman had owned to the 
amount of $20,000, has since been sold at 
its junk value. I thought of passing the 
facts along to your Stock Exchange pub 
lication as evidence that “eternal vigilance 
is the price” of investment. No reflection 
on railroading as a business is intended, 
but the moral contained in the record is 
guite evident, | should think. If ever s¢ 
curities needed looking after, it seems to 
me it is right now, with the widespread 
changes in industry. 


NN. As FP. 
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A Method for Stressing “Your Securities” 


I N the nation-wide survey of customer 
opinion about the New York Stock 
Exchange and member firm services, 
which the Elmo Roper organization con- 
ducted for the Exchange, 52.2 per cent 
of the persons interviewed considered 
statistical studies of “some value,” while 
only 27.7 per cent thought they had genu- 
ine worth, and 17.7 per cent had no use 
for them. 

Questions of great importance to 
broker-customer relationships were 
raised by the figures. If informational 
material such as corporate analyses were 
viewed with practical indifference by a 
high percentage of investment custom- 
ers, What did the customers want? Were 
there significant facts about corporations 
and their securities that customers were 
failing to get from their brokers . . . facts 
and comment which, if delivered fre- 
quently and compactly, would promote 
the brokerage business? 

The Roper report confirmed the re- 
sults of research which the member firm 
of Francis I. du Pont & Co. and Chis- 
holm & Chapman (doubly-named_be- 
cause of a recent merger) had previously 
undertaken. Statistical studies, bulletins 
and the like had been found to have a 


place in promotional work, but they 


were not sufficient to break through the 
preoccupation of many investors with 
their personal affairs. 

It was found necessary to supply 
clients with information which applied 
precisely to their individual situations! 
No generalities, no surplus of words 

a tailor-made service which kept 
each customer informed about the se- 
curities in which he had invested. 

The system was many years in devel 
opment. Today each customers’ broker 
attached to the firm’s 21 offices files with 
the Research Department lists of his 
clients’ and prospective clients’ holdings. 
Every morning there is placed on his 
desk for transmission to his customers 
every significant item of news, every 
worthwhile opinion that can be gathered 
from the 7o sources of information 
which the Department employs. Each 
report is made on a separate sheet; there 
is a separate report for each security on 
each list. 

The customers’ brokers have ready a 
file of envelopes addressed to their 
clients. The moment a report arrives, 
it is mailed out to the customer who 
is directly interested in it. 

The task 


dreds of daily reports is performed by 


sorting out many hun- 


use of an intricate office machine. A 
cross-indexing method permits the Re 
search Department to aie at all times 
which securities each customer owns. 
Just the essence of fact and comment is 
sent out—a digest of the daily news, fi 
nancial and statistical services, trade pub 
lications, Federal Government reports, 
and other sources of corporate informa 
tion, financial and political develop 
ments, at home and abroad. The en 
deavor is to capture every item that an 
investor would like to read, if he had the 
time and facilities to do the necessary 
research himself. 

The items are not, however, sent out 
‘cold’; an opinion on a particular securi 
ties situation affected by a report usually 
is written in long-hand across the sheet 
containing the news or comment—re 
cording approval or disapproval with its 
And each 


customers’ broker signs his own name 


import, as the case may be. 


to the reports he mails. 

Personalized contact between the cus- 
tomer and the person who services his 
account is a definite part of the informa 
tional system, In customer relations, the 
firm has discovered, through experience, 
that the investor not only prefers to 


transact his business with the man whom 








he has known for some time, but relies 
upon his customers’ broker to get valu 
able information to him speedily. 

The 


been demonstrated so thoroughly in the 


value of close relauionship has 


servicing of existing accounts that it is 
emphasized, as well, in’ soliciting new 
business. Methods commonly used in 
merchandising goods are closely fol 
lowed in seeking investment accounis. 

du Pont customers’ brokers do plenty 
of pavement pounding, usually carrying 
which forth visually the 


a “Kit” sects 


salient facts about the firm’s informa 
tional service... facts which fall an in 


vestor’s particular needs. 


Lists More Diversified Toda) 


Hlustrating the growth of the du Pont 
idea, it may be mentioned that the initial 
lists of securities which come into the 
firm's service area today contain approxi 


mately 37 pel cent more SCparate ISSUCS 





CUSTIING 


Acorner of the Research Department of Francis 
I. du Pont & Co. and Chisholm & Chapman. 


than was the case three vears ago... a 


measure of the which has 


EXPCrichee 

been acquired in arousing investors’ at 

tcnuion, 
The 


from the vantage points of such observa 


Prospective customer 1s solicited 


tions as these: 


\s constant vigilance is necessary to 


maintain the health of any portfolio of 
securities, precise information is essen- 
tial, applying directly to the stocks and 
bonds held at any time. 

The securities owner seldom is so situ- 
ated that he may be aware of all impor- 
tant developments affecting his invest- 
ments... nor does he ordinarily have 
suthcient time at his disposal to peruse 
the full range of information that he 


needs. 


The du Pont organization, however, 
has a large staff constantly engaged in 
research, and its findings are available, 
without cost, to the investor who desires 
it. 

Before a prospective customer 1s so 
licited, the ice is broken by the use of 
preliminary letters, or the firm’s regular 
bulletin, sometimes over a period of 
weeks. The firm’s many offices permit a 
thorough coverage of the New York 
metropolitan territory by means of per 
Interested readers of the 


sonal calls. 


firm's advertisements, at a distance, are 
offered by mail the “vigilance service” 
which clients receive as a matter of 
course. du Pont-Chisholm & Chapman 
maintain their own offset-printing and 
mimeographing equipment, due to the 
heavy output, and the necessity for rapid 


pre rductic mn, 


Quantity Production Lowers Costs 


Quantity production of news material, 
statistical studies, the firm's editorial 
comment on economic events, and regu- 
lar bulletins on industry developments, 
the securities market, and so forth, has, 
however, a practical compensation in 
that the cost of providing units of the 
service is reduced to surprisingly low 
levels. 

The applied philosophy of its  per- 
sonalized merchandising methods for 
caring for the requirements of customers 
is summarized by the firm in this way: 

“There is one simple, basic fact that 
too many securities men fail to recog- 


nize: the average investor has very little 











SURVEY OF BROKER- 
CUSTOMER RELATIONS 


In conjunction with the article on 
this page. the results of a questionnaire 
sent recently to several thousand in- 
vestors of 40 States by the Standard & 
Poor's Corporation disclose some in- 
The 


answers. by percentages. follow: 


teresting data. questions and 


How well informed are you of the 


current and future prospect. of 

each of the issues you hold? 
Well informed......25% 
Fairly informed.....59 
Poorly informed... .16 


Does your broker or dealer know 
what your investment objectives 


are? 
i ae 34% 
ee ee 61 
ee 5 


Apart from ordinary execution of 
your orders. does your broker or 
dealer watch your list of securities 
and report to you any warnings or 
danger signals that might affect 
them? 


OR terse net 28% 


With respect to analysis of personal 
securities holdings, 29 per cent replied 
that this had 


them, while 34 per cent said they had 


never been 


had their holdings analyzed no longer 


than a year ago. 


done for 














































































































tomer understands intimately.” 





leave a person cold. 


interest in investments on their own ac- 
count. His chief interest is in his own 
business. With the nature of things as 
they are, this has to be so. Investment 
is an incident—just now, a headache for 
many people. Any discussion of the gen- 


eral subject of investing is pretty sure to 


“However, he cannot help having a 


can talk in terms of the things that 


very definite interest in the securities he 
owns. He has a part of his life’s future at 
stake here. The customers’ broker who 
are 
happening to help or hurt these securi- 


ties is talking the language that his cus- 

























BY PATRICK B. McGINNIS 


A* office memorandum which was 
written more than a year ago tor 


the attention of customers interested in 





railroad securities turned up among 
some papers on my desk the other day. 
As a refresher of memory, in the light 
of the improved rail trafhe in 1941, it 
Was significant and worth quoting in 
connection with a discussion of reor 
ganization developments. A section of 
it read as follows: 

“Some people Say the railroads are 
losing ground, Certainly they are losing 
ground. You can’t have 115,000 miles of 
pipe lines: 4,000,000 trucks: 20,000,000 
private automobiles; and $1,000,000,000 
worth of inland waterways without the 
railroads losing some ground. Never 
theless, in the opinion of the writer, the 
loss of trafic has been relatively unim 
portant; the important and all-impor 
tant thing has been that competition has 
lowered the rate per ton mile. Let us 
illustrate this. 

“In 1930 the railroads carried 383,345, 
000 revenue ton miles; in 1939 they 
carried 332,500,000 revenue ton miles; 
this is a decrease in ton miles of 13.3 
per cent. Operating revenues, however, 


Were 24.1 per cent under 1930. Why? 


The Position of Reorganization Plans, 
Accepted by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Is Discussed in Reference to Securities Issues 


The answer is that in 1g30, for all Class 1 


roads, the freight revenue per ton mile 
Was 1.06 cents, and in 1939 It was 0.952 
cents. For the 140 Class 1 roads, the 
revenue per passenger mile in 1g30 was 
2.717 cents; In 193g It Was 1.840 cents. 

“The railroads which are now emerg 
ing from reorganization by drastically 
cutting their fixed charges are prepared 
lo carry On even at these reduced rates; 
whereas the borderline and solvent car 
riers may suffer even though business 
increases, because they have to pay such 
a substantial amount of their gross for 
fixed charges.” 

These statistics, and the Opinion based 
upon them, are as pertinent now as they 


were in April, 1g4o. 
What Statistics Show 


Suppose we go into figures a_ littl 
further and see what they reveal. For 
background, we may refer to the record 
of railroading from 1930 to 1938. Be 
cause of hard times, 40 common carriers 
reached a state in that period which re 
quired reorganization. 

By the start of 1941, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had approved 


and certified to the courts plans ot re 


organization for half of these 40 roads. 


These 20 railroads, considered as a 


group, had gross business in’ tggo ol 
about SS850,000,000. The total Class 1 
railroad business amounted to $4,300, 
000,000, So the reorganization group 
is doing about 20 per cent ol all the rail 
road business in this country. They are 
running about 70,000 miles of trackage, 
of a total of 235,000 miles, or between 
26 and 2y per cent of the mileage. 

The old debt of these 20 railroads was 
D 3,400,000,000. This has been reduced 
under reorganization plans to $1,125, 
OOO O00. In other words, the roads have 
eliminated 67 per cent of the old debt. 
The old stock, amounting to $1,800,090, 
OOO, has all been eliminated as worthless 
under existing conditions, with one ma 
jor exception—the Erie—in which case 
one share is to replace five old ones. 

The I. C. C. has created new stock ot 
about $1,800,000,000; so that, as applied 
to these 20 railroads, the Commission 
said, briefly, “The capitalization shall 
be $2.800,000,000 instead of $5,400,000, 
000.” This is a reduction of approxi 
mately 30 per cent. The Commission 
said, in effect, “Half of the $3,800,000, 
000 capital must be in the form of stock: 
roughly between one-third and onc 
half of the remainder can be, and must 
be, in income bonds.” There is to be 


about $750,000,000 ol Mcome bonds 








when the mandate becomes fully effec- 
tive, 

The remaining 25 per cent is, under 
reorganization plans, in the form. of 
interest bearing bonds, but about half 
are equipment securities and so forth. 
So, actually, the newly created first 
mortgage bonds comprise only about 
12), per cent of the 20 roads’ new 
capital, 

The: debt of the 20 railroads under 
the old set-up amounted to 63 per cent 
of their total capitalization, You can 
see, therefore, that the I. C. C. has defi- 
nitely decided to reorganize the rail- 
roads in such a fashion that they will 
no longer be a problem on the basis of 
their existing competitive traffic. 

Looking at the prospect from another 
angle, the roads, before reorganization 
became necessary, had a composite debt 


That 


duced, including equipment obligations, 


of $50,000 a mile. has been re 
to $17,000 a mile. Exclusive of equip- 
ment and other fixed obligations, the 
debt on a reorganized basis is about 


$8,000 a mile. It is pretty hard to vis 
ualize the construction of equivalent 
track, the rails, or even the spikes, for 


any such sum as that. 


Fixed Charges Reduced 
Going back to fixed charges—these 
20 railroads had, prior to reorganiza 
tion, interest to meet in the amount ol 
$154,000,000 a year. Under reorganiza 
tion, that load, after providing fot 
equipment and related charges, has been 
reduced to $44,000,000, These 20 roads 
last year had a gross of about $13,000 


old 


amounted to $2,400 per mile; their new 


per mile. Their fixed charges 
fixed charges are about $673 per mile! 

Let’s see what this means. The reor- 
ganized carriers will have to save only 
5 cents out of each dollar of gross to 
pay the new fixed charges. Including 
their contingent charges, which are in 
terest on income bonds, capital funds 
and sinking fund, they will have to 


save only 12 cents of each dollar- 


that is, on the basis of last year’s gross 
earnings. 

If I refer to 10 selected borderline, or 
marginal, roads all over the country— 
properties which have barely gotten by 
for several years in meeting charges—I 
find that they have to save 20 cents of 


each dollar of gross in order to do the job! 





REORGANIZATION 
RAILROADS 


The 20 railroad properties included 
in this table comprise lines and sys- 
tems for which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has prepared plans 
for reorganization. Plans have been 
consummated in the case of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, and the 
Chicago Great Western. and. in the 
case of many others, plans have re- 
ceived final approval by the Federal 
Court of jurisdiction. 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown R. R. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. 
Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 
Chicago Great Western Ry. 

Chic., Mil. & St. Paul R. R. 

Chic., R. 1. & Pacifie Ry. 

Denver & Rio Grande West. R. R. 
Erie Railroad 

Florida East Coast Ry. 

Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R.R. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. 
Minn., St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. 
Missouri Pacifie R. R. 

N. Y.. N. H. & Hartford R. R. 
Norfolk Southern Ry. 

St. Louis-San Franciseo Ry. 

St. Louis Southwestern Ry. 
Spokane International Ry. 
Wabash Railway 

Western Pacific R. R. 











Another comparison: the 20 reorgan 
ization properties should this year earn 
their fixed charges on the old capital 
set-up—that is, save 20 cents of each 
dollar of gross—and this would be equal 
to covering their reorganization fixed 
charges four times! 

By way of review, a reorganization 
follows a line far different from the 
method employed prior to 1933. Under 
the old bankruptcy law, which was in 
force for a hundred years, railroads 
were reorganized by bankers, syndicates 
and lawyers. The I. C. C. had abso 
lutely nothing to do with rail securities 
nor with railroad organizations. 

With the advent of all the bankrupt 


cies of 1932 and 1933, Section 77 


77 Was 


added to the law, applying strictly to 
railroad reorganization. The biggest 
change brought about by Section 77, 
from the old equity reorganizations, lay 
in the fact that the I. C. C. was en- 
trusted with complete control of all rail 
reorganizations, 

A fundamental change brought about 
by the altered control, among others, 
was the decision to have a capital fund 
in each reorganization of 2 or 3 per cent 
of gross to cover property obsolescence. 
Generally speaking, the carriers had 
never depreciated their plant structure, 
so that when this-or-that worn-out 
bridge was replaced, the road bonded 
itself for the bridge. Not a single ton of 
new freight, or a new passenger, was 
added in this process; and the effect on 
a railroad’s capital position, over a 
stretch of years, is quite obvious. 

Use of a Formula 

The earnings of rail properties, as a 
whole, being low in the °30’s, the I. C. C. 
was moved to introduce a formula in 
order to determine what a bondholder 
was going to get in the way of new 
securities as the result of a reorganiza- 
tion. The holder of underlying bonds 
had nothing to worry about in the older 
days; he received 100 per cent new 
bonds for them or they were assumed 
undisturbed, 

But Section 77 changed all that. The 
older mortgages were measured in terms 
of the relationship between the section 
of mortgaged property and the entire 
road, a procedure which worked to re 
duce the importance of some sections 
increased the 


and importance—and 


value—of other sections. A bond, in 
some cases, which had received a high 
rating when times were favorable be- 
cause it was “right down on the prop- 
erty” became just another bond. 

This factor, as well as many others, 
makes close study of reorganization 
rails a fascinating subject and a 
profitable one for investors who. will 


take the trouble to uncover salient facts. 
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HE cost of living has risen 3.6 per 

cent in the past year and a half, 
average weekly wages have gone up 13 
per cent, industrial activity is greater by 
2: per cent, and dividends on common 
stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange show an increase of 8.2 per 
cent. 

There’s the picture of business earn- 
ings in relation to other economic in- 
dices. Income return to the owners of 
business is lagging nearly 4o per cent 
behind the rate of gain in wages and 
salaries. 

Despite the unfavorable comparison, 
common stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange are providing a satisfac- 
tory investment return. All told, 543 
listed common stocks yielded approxi- 
mately $956,705,000 in dividends in the 
first six months. In the same period a 
year ago, 495 common issues paid $884,- 
524,000, Payments in separate industrial 
groups are shown in the table in the ad- 
joining column. 

Dividends on listed preferred stocks 
likewise show an increase, totaling ap- 
proximately $169,567,000 in the first six 
months, against $151,400,000 in the same 


period a year ago—a gain of 12 per cent. 








GALLOWAY 





Including the dividends paid, or de- 
clared, on listed common stocks since 
July 1, there are 567 issues currently 
yielding a return, This compares with 
577 dividend-paying issues in all of last 
year and indicates that a new high rec- 


ord number will be set in 1941. 


Yields continue high, even after the 
recent rise in stock prices. And buyers 
of selected listed stocks have now been 
benefiting from substantial dividends 
for two and a half years, ever since busi- 
ness activity began to pick up in 1939. 
For example, some payments per share 
in the period since January, 1939, have 
been: American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Co., $7.00; Bethlehem Steel Corp., $9.50: 


International Harvester Corp., $4.80; 





Cash I 


DIVIDEND PAYMENTS OF COMMON STOCKS LISTED ON 
THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
— First 6 months of 1941 — 


No. Paying 








No. of dends in Ist Pay Payn st Per 
Issues 6 months Increased 6 months Cent 

Industry Listed 1941 Dividends 1941 Change 
Amusement . 14 7 2 $ 5.363.000 1 20.4% 
Automobile 60) 34 17 111.312.9000 + 7.7 
Aviation 17 3 3 8.151.000 +-104.6 
Building pales, Melee 26 16 7 9.199.000 + 21.7 
Business & Office Equip. . 9 9 3 6.073.000 t+ 10.2 
Chemical o + 66 55 20 123.630.000 + 6%4 
Electrical Equipment 16 12 7 19.434.000 1 $.2 
Farm Machinery 6 3 I 5.578.000 + 6.3.1 
Finance 29 22 1 27.587.000 1.4 
Food 57 12 13 51.669.000 + 20.0 
Garment 5 3 l 1.037.000 } 6.3 
Leather Pie aries 12 8 2 5.053.000 + 0.8 
Machinery & Metal 75 54 28 30.681.000 + 27.9 
Minime ..:.-s 34 22 9 12.560.000 17.6 
Paper & Publishing 26 20 8 5.832.000 + 11.2 
Petroleum 37 24 2 84.607.000 3.4 
Railroad Sus 8: 35 7 63.274.000 + 19.0 
Retail Merchandising 66 17 16 56.739.000 4.2 
Rubber & Tire at z 5 l 3.488.000 10.4 
Shipbuilding & Operating 9 6 1 2.616,000 + 94.2 
Steel, Iron & Coke . 37 25 16 15.934.000 + 73.9 
Textile 22 15 8 6.026.000 1 32.0 
Tobacco eae 19 16 l 35.908.000 0.1 
All Publie Utilities . 47 31 7 158.915.000 2.5 
U.S. Cos. Operating Abroad 23 12 2 16.746.000 + 9.7 
Foreign Companies 14 10 0 26.055.000 0.6 
Other Companies . 18 7 3 3.238.000 + §.8 

Total . 834 543 192* $956.705.000 . 8.2% 

*In addition to the 192 issues which yielded increased dividends, 303 paid at the same rate, 


48 reduced payments and 14 others either eliminated or deferred their payments. 


Estimated 















Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Cox 
$6.50; National Steel Corp., $5.70; Proc 
ter & Gamble Co.., $7.00 United States 
Steel Corp. $5. 0, 

The current spread of about 3.5 per 
cent vields on stocks and 


Is during 


between the 


bonds compares with spreac 
past periods when the accumulation of 
stocks was generally profitable or 22 
per cent in April, rg3s, slightly more 
than 1 per cent in March, 1935, and 
2.44 per cent in July, 1932. 

Looking al the dividends paid by the 
common stocks in the separate industrial 
groups, it is seen that the distribution of 
larger payments in the first six months 
Was highly selective as to industries. 
Of the 543 dividend-paying stocks, 192 
vielded a larger return, and 110 of these 
automobile, 


concentrated in’ the 


food, 


Were 


chemical, machinery and metal, 


retail merchandising and steel industries. 

Percentagewise, two of the smaller 
groups scored greater gains. In the air- 
craft industry, 3 companies paid $8,151, 
ooo on their common stocks for a gain 
Ol 105 per cent over the $3,985,000 paid 
in the same period in tg40o. The num 
ber of dividend-paying issues in this 
group may be expected to expand, since 
last year 10 aviation stocks vielded 
dividends. 

Next highest was the shipbuilding in- 
dustry with a gain of g4 per cent. Six com- 
panies in this group paid $2,616,000, 
compared with $1,347,000 in the 1940 
period. 

The steel industry came third with a 
rise of 74 per cent. Sixteen of 25 divi 
dend-paying companies in this group 
made larger payments and disburse 


ments totaled $45,934,000, against $26, 


414,000 in the same period a year ago, 

The sharply increased rail earnings 
are not yet benefiting common. share- 
holders to any large extent. Profits 
among 56 listed rail companies were up 
659 per cent in the first quarter to 
$81,042,458; yet common share disburse 
ments in the first half increased only 19 
per cent from $53,164,000 to $63,274,000, 
The dividend 


number of payers re- 


mained the same, and only 7 companies 
increased their dividends. 

All told, dividends were higher In 21 
of the industrial groups, and somewhat 
lower in 6 groups. 

The view frequently has been ex 
pressed in this Magazine that a large 
number of seasoned common. stocks 
will continue to yield liberal dividends 
during the period of heightened indus- 


(continued on page 16) 


CURRENT YIELDS OF 25 COMMON STOCKS LISTED ON 
THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Phese stocks are all yielding more than 5 per cent on the basis of recent 


prices 


ind average dividends for the vears 


1936-1940. 


They have all 


paid dividends in each of the last twenty years and their 1940 dividend 
payments were either equal to or in excess of the 1936-1940 average. 


Number of Yield 
Years Closing Based on 
Consecutive Dividends Earnings Per Share 5-Year 





e 
June 30, 





Dividend Average Average Average 
Record 1936-1910 1910 1936-1910 1910 1941 Dividend 
Aeme Steel Co. . a ae ee 10 $2.95 $3.00 $5.15 $6.43 5's 6.5% . 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 39 2.07 2.10 > a i 3.49 3678 Se 13.1 
American Home Products Corporation... 22 2.57 2.70 1.40 5.32 wes 5.4 10.8 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. . . . 60 9.00 9.00 9.88 11.26 156!2 5.8 15.8 
American Tobaceo Co. “B” Oo -< Ww &-« eG 5.00 5.00 1.87 5.59 70 7.1 14.4 
Beech-Nut Packing Co. . . 2. 2... . 39 5.90 6.25 6.10 6.61 109 5.4 17.9 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. ce et ey ae we me 16 0.70 1.00 1.44 1.72 13 5.4 9A) 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 2.0... 0.~2.~O5] 1.52 1.80 2.13 232 25°% 5.9 12.1 
Corn Exehange Bank Trust Co. 87 ,.00 3.00 1.08 1.75 141. 6.7 10.9 
Endicott Johnson Corp. eds oe oe 5.00 3.00 2.85 3.20 121. Ga 14.9 
General Electrie Co... . . 1. 1 21 1 es 1.61 1.85 1.61 1.95 321 5.0 20.0 
General Motors Corp. . ........ % 3.40 3.73 1.06 4.32 38% 89 9.4 
™, 3. Geet Comeeny 2. « i. we se st ws 1.83 1.90 2.85 2.68 32 | 11.2 
Ingersoll-Rand Company . . . . . .). O31 6.10 7.00 6.96 7.35 10342 5.9 14.9 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co, . ° ° e . ° 39 1.98 2.00 2.20 2.49 25% rie l 38 
MacAndrews & Forbes Co. 2... oaks 32 2.38 2.40 2.42 2.61 2712 8.7 11.4 
P. B. Mevere @ Bee. Ca... ... .; = “ae 3.65 1.00 1.64 1.86 13‘ 8.3 9.5 
Norfolk & Western Ry. Co. ee 14.20 15.00 20.12 21.66 1981, (e- 9.9 
Pacifie Gas & Electrie Co. 2 2... 22 1.90 2.00 2.65 2.08 23% 8.0 94) 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co. . . . ww. 8 1.25 1.50 2.36 3.51 23°% 5.3 10.0 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. . ....... «20 9.35 2.50 2.36 2.38 357% 6.6 15.1 
Timken Roller Bearing Go. . 2. 2 2... OO 3.15 550 3.13 3.72 12 ta 13.4 
Union Pacifie BR. RR. Ca. . 2... . se 11 6.00 6.00 6.93 6.96 8074 7.4 M7 
Union Fruit Co... ae ee ee ee) 3.85 1.00 1.50 5.10 6512 5.9 14.6 
U.S. Gepemm Co... wc 3.05 3.50 1.55 5.44 56 5.1 12.3 
Vo recommendation of or solicitation of an order to buy or sell any securities of these 
companies is hereby intended. this list being merely illustrative of the accompanying text. 











THE WEST COAST RE-APPRAISES 
CUSTOMER REQUIREMENTS 


By Lon Mughes 


FINANCIAL EDITOR e SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


; HEN Eugene Lokey of the 

New York Stock Exchange in- 
viied me to contribute something on 
the merchandising methods employed 
by Exchange members on the Coast, my 
first thought was to answer: 

“Dest Bir, Lokey--....5..<... 3 
cerely, Lon Hughes.” 

The blank was to represent the mer- 
chandising methods, 

A little thought about the sleepless 
nights, the tireless efforts for long hours 
every day, that have characterized the 
work of my friends in San Francisco 
and elsewhere in the Far West—changed 
my point of view. 

Truly, strong merchandising enter- 
prise is being applied by Stock Exchange 
member firms on the Coast. 

The work is not spectacular, nor even 
expensive, but I believe it is getting re- 
sults. 

The service-sales efforts that are provy- 
ing most potent, but which have been 
overlooked in’ many critical quarters, 
revolve around a rugged philosophy ... 
the client comes first, last and always! 

Extraordinary? Yes, it seems most 
unusual if compared with the casual 
practices of a decade ago, or even three 
vears ago. But this brokerage slant has 
now become orthodox here in San Fran 
CISCO, 

Some of the older members of the 


financial community here have been 


preaching the philosophy of caring for 
the client if the broker wishes to care 
tor himself—and this view is being im- 


pressed upon the community by the 


same brokers who regarded the broker 
ige prospect with a jaundiced eve, at 


1mrst. 


Brokers in San Francisco, generally 
speaking of course, at last have learned 
that all the ingredients for rendering a 
real public service are present, 1.¢., idle 
capital, a large number of security own 
ers, and the need for intelligent broker 
age service and financial counsel. 

There is nothing permanent, of course, 


or static, about the value of any se 





Trading floor of the San 


curity. The old saying of “buy it, put 
it away and forget it” that many se 
curity owners have absorbed is being 
proved fallacious (as it always was) by 
the work now being done by brokers. 
The latter have proved there is a greater 
need for financial counsel now than 
ever before, and nearly every broker 
here is attempting to justify the client's 
decision to seek counsel from the broker, 


instead of someone else. 


The brokers are finding that if all 
the ingredients are lumped together 
capital, security owners, changing values 

the capable broker is just as well 
equipped, just as able to obtain satistac 
tory results, as the banker or profes 
sional counselor, 

The broker, who is supposed to be a 
specialist in the investment of funds, is 


Francisco Stock Exchange. 


) 
becoming a real specialist, especially 
where Far Western securities are: con 


cerned. These advisory activities are 1 


1 
accordance with the rules and philoso 
phies of the SEC. and measure up to 
any other criterion of financial practices. 

If a person with $1,000 or $100,000 to 
invest enters a brokerage house to seek 
Information on imVvestMents, Or 1b a se 
CULILN holder dk sires to switch, there IS 


(continued On puge 14) 
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A Brel; BY JOHN F. BETTS 


= BE Ale 
gles 


a person’s really valu 


O' 


able Assets pre bably 


none receives as little attention, rela- 
tively, as his securities, particularly if 
the amount owned is small. 

A man will bicker for days over the 
merits and prices of different automo- 
biles; his wife will literally walk blocks 
to save a few pennies on food; but try 
to get either of them to sit down and 
expend a little brain sweat on their in 
vestments! They're often “too busy,” 
or “Mr. Brown, at the bank, said my list 
was all right” (that was three years 
ago), and so nothing is done. 

Of course, not everyone acts chat way. 
Inertia, however, affects very many 
people to their disadvantage. Some of 
the reasons tor an apathetic attitude to 
ward their holdings of securities grow 
out of such influences as these: 

I. The 


values is to some 


belief that the study of securities 

extent too technical 
and involved: 

2. Changes in one’s capital and the in 
come therefrom are apt to be gradual, 

fail 


in the way a flat tire does: 


and thereby to sound the alarm 


3. The fact that ownership of securities 


doesn’t nourish the same emotional, 
possessive feeling In a person as, tor 
example, a woman has for diamonds, 


or a man for his favorite shotgun. 


Let something adverse happen to the 


ring or the gun, and the whole world 
will learn about it. But let a security re- 
duce or pass its dividend, and it’s some- 
thing to be quiet about, as, maybe, 
you're a kind of an ignoramus to have 
picked such a lemon. 

It’s my strong impression that people 
generally would devote more time to 
their securities if they had a definite pro- 
gram to follow. The average individual 
will, on occasion, get out his list of 
bonds and stocks and decide to overhaul 
it. But how do you overhaul a securi- 
ties list? It isn’t like making a tour of 
your house to see what needs painting 
and repairing. A securities list is some- 
thing else again. 

You've had some of those securities 
so long that you are vague about where 
you got them, and whether the com- 
pany makes toothpaste or torpedoes. 
Now, if you could set your securities up 
and take an excursion through them, 
and see the leaks and other deficiencies, 
if any, wouldn’t it be worth the effort 
involved? Of course it would. 

There are not many ways of doing 


this. The logical methods to follow are, 





“The first method of appraisal shows —» 
half of these funds in common stocks and the 
remainder in seemingly safe investments. Ac- 
tually, on the second appraisal, less than 40 
per cent are in the secure type of investment.” 


nevertheless, available to everyone. You 
can begin by taking an annual or 
quarterly report of an endowed institu- 
tion, Or an investment trust, and say to 
yourself, “I wonder how my securities 
would stack up alongside of theirs.” 
Perhaps you have only seven different 
securities, or fifteen, while a managed ‘ 
fund has fifty or sixty. You can’t make 
’ precise comparison, but you can apply 
the same pattern. 

Segregate your securities into divi- 
sions—not alphabetically, but according 
to industry or other classification—com- 
pute the total value, the income and 


yield, and so on (a guide is to be found 





BONDS 
Government Price Val 
*10M U. S. Treasury 2%s 1960/65 lo $11. 
*10M U. S. Treasury 2%s 1945/47 108 10 
* 5M Federal Farm Mtge. Corp. 
2%4s 1942/47 102 ) 
* 2M Home Owners Loan Corp. 
3s 1944/52 106 2. 
$29 
Municipal 
* 2M New York City 3s 1977 li 2 
* 2M North Carolina 4s 1942 l 2 
$4 
Foreign 
IM Canada fs 1950 60 
Railroad 
2M Louisville & Nashville 
3%s 2003 [ I 
Publie Utility 
* 2M Cinn. Gas & Elec. 3%4s 1966 l 2 
Industrial 
* 1M Stand. Oil of N. J. 3s 1961 10! 
IM United Drug 5s 1953 bt 
$1 
Total Bonds... :.: 035.5023 $34 
PREFERRED STOCKS 
Public Utility 
30 Electric Bond & Share $6 7 ae 
15 Public Serv. of N. J. $7 13 
§ ‘ 
Industrial j 
15 Bethlehem Steel $7 12 | 
25 Pure Oil Co. $5 
Railroad : 
30 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
oe ‘Sg 6 
a se 
Total Preferreds..... : § 
COMMON STOCKS 
Oil 
50 Gulf Oil Corp. 1 
80 Stand. Oil of N. J. 4 
60 Texas Corp. 
Chemical 
15 E. I. du Pont de Nemours 13. 
60 Union Carbide $9 
Metal & Mining : 
70 International Nickel -! 
50 Kennecott Copper 1 
25 New Jersey Zine = 
8 
Retail Merchandise 
65 Montgomery Ward : 
Sears, Roebuck * 

















1 ii the table which accompanies this $100,000, still some valuable calculations — folio. Similarly, if total common. stock 
r cle), and then contrast the divisions may be derived from it. holdings in the same portfolio amount 
I- with the sample portfolio. You'll be First let us consider the percentages to $50,009, and of that, $10,000 is in- 
0 ized. You won't need a securities invested in each group, the percentage vested in utility common. stocks, then 
S expert to see the weaknesses, if any, in _ held of various types of bonds, preferred — utility stocks represent 20 per cent of 
your personal set-up. In most cases they and common stocks in relation to them- total common stock holdings, and 10 
it \| stand out like a sore thumb. selves respectively, and also in relation per cent of total portfolio. 
d Convenient and practical divisions— to the whole portfolio. Results similar This can be carried one step further 
€ Government and Municipal bonds, to these might be attained: by computing the percentage invested in 
y other bonds, preferred and common If the total portfolio is valued at $100,- each stock (or each bond). For ex- 
stocks—are set forth in the table. In- 090, and of that investment 40 per cent, ample, if the above-mentioned utility 
1. dustrial divisions will also be noted; or $40,000 is invested in bonds, and of investment is divided equally between 
ig and while the average securities list that amount $10,000 is invested in U.S. Consolidated Edison and American 
- would probably not be so extensive as is © Government bonds, then Government Telephone & Telegraph, that is, $5,000 
d the exhibit, which represents a theo- bonds are 25 per cent of total bond — in each, then Consolidated Edison com 
id retical institutional investment of about holdings and to per cent of total port- prises 10 per cent of total stock holdings 
Int. Per Cent of COMMON STOCKS (continued) Per Cent of 
Price Value 1940 Div. Income Group Whole Price Value 1910 Div. Income Group Whole 
065 10 S1LL000 gaye $ 275.00 27.6% 11.1% Publie Utility 
547 108 10,800 2% 275.00 27.1 10.9 10 American Tel. & Tel. 150 $ 1.500 $9.00 § 90.00 3.0% ay 
orp. 80 Commonwealth Edison 26 2.080 1.80 144.00 1.2 2.1 
1247 102 5.100 234 137.50 12.8 a $ 3.580 V2 3.0; 
rp. Building 
1452 106 2.120 3 60.00 5.3 2.1 00 Crane Co. 13 1.300 80 80.00 2.6 1.3 
$29,020 72.9 99.9; 30 Johns-Manville 58 1740 2.75 $2.50 25 L7 
$ 3.040 6.1° 3.0) 
77 li 2,060 5 60.00 5:2 2.1 Electrical Equipment 
42 103 2.060 1 80.00 5.2 2.0 55 General Electric 29 1.595 1.85 101.75 32 Lt 
$4,120 10.4 4.1 15 Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 88 1.320 4.75 71.25 2.6 1.3 
$ 2.915 5.8° 2.9° 
0 60 t) 970 1 10.00 2.4 1.0 Miscel. Manufacturing 
10 Eastman Kodak 123 1,230 6.00 60.00 2.6 1.2 
~ 25 Procter & Gamble 52 1.300 2.75 68.75 2.6 1.3 
334 75.00 1.3 1.7 a — ay 
13 1.740 > 2.030 5 4 a 
Automotive & Allied 
1966 l 2.160) 314 65.00 woe 2.2 20 Chrysler Corp. 58 1.160 5.50 110.00 2.3 1.2 
35 General Motors 38 1.330 3.75 131.25 2.7 1.3 
1961 14 1.040 3 30.00 2.6 1.0 $ 2,490 5.0% 25° 
f 860 5 50.00 22 9 Railroad 
$ 1,900 1.§ 1.9° 35 Chesapeake & Ohio 37 1,295 3.25 113.75 2.6 1.3 
sae eaveds $39,910 $1,147.50 100.0 10.1¢ 50 Pennsylvania R.R. 23 1.150 1.50 75.00 2.3 12 
$ 2.445 1.9" 15 
Steel 
‘ k 30 Bethlehem Steel 69 2.070 5.00 150.00 1.2 2.3 
$6 7 $ 1.800 $6 $ 180.00 18.3% 1.8% Farm Implement 
87 13 1.950 7 5 98 9 i. | eme 
, —— ois 105.00 19.8 2.0 15 International Harvester 14 1.980 2.40 108.00 1.0 2.0 
$ 3.750 38.1 3.8 Ga cies 
-ontainer 
12 1.815 - 105.00 88 18 10 Owens-I]linois Glass 39 1.560 2.00 80.00 3.1 1.6 
f 2.200 5 125.00 29.4 29 Aviation 
$4,045 41.2% 1.0% 10 United Aircraft 38 1.520 3.50 140.00 3.0 15 
Food 
nta Fe 35 General Foods 6 1.260 2.00 70.00 25 i3 
6 2.040 5 150.00 20.7 2.1 Railroad Equipment 
Pieces § 9.835 $ 665.00 100.0%; 9.9 35 American Brake Shoe 3] 1.085 2.10 73.50 2.2 1.1 
Bank & Finance 
35 Chase National Bank 29 1.015 1.40 19.00 2.0 1.0 
1 $1550 $1.25 0S (62.50 3.19 1.6% Tobacco 
j 2.720 173 140.00 55 97 10 Liggett & Myers Tobacco B §2 820 5.00 50.00 1.6 8 
: 2,220 2.00 120.00 1.5 2.2 Total Commons...............$49,745 $3,085.50 — 100,0°; 50.0 
$ 6.490 13.1¢ 6.5% RECAPITULATIO 
‘ as ‘ Value qi Income q 
nours pe 2.070 7.00 105.00 4.2 2.1 OUR os ceil de daewiwsaenir'tidcwiscanetass $39,910 1.1, $1,147.50 23.4% 
99 3.900) 2.30 138.00 7.8 1.0 peered HUMOR. ska s <cckckekiesacks 9.835 9.9 665.00 13.6 
$ 5.970 12.0° 6.1 ES IS gos io iicsis canna cee eelss 19.745 50.0 3,085.50 63.0 
; WD ir criais aoe cea ccs ors $99,490 100.07; $4,898.00 100.0 
- 1,820 2.00 140.00 3.8 1.8 
31 1,550 2.75 137.50 3.1 1.6 Yields 
o. 1,550 3.50 87.50 3] 1.6 Fe eee *“Money Group™ total $38,290 38.507 
$ 4,920 10.0% 5.0° Preferred Stocks............ 6.76 “Earnings Group™ total. 61.200 61.5 
i 
1 ee oe v= , Common Stocks. atau 6.20 $99,490 100.0', 
2.015 2.75 178.75 4.0 2.0 Tatel Wield sissies dancers 1.92 
- 2,040 1.25 127.50 1.1 2.0 2 ae ; 
405 No recommendation of or solicitation of an order to buy or sell any security of these 
$ 4,055 8.1 4.0% 


companies is hereby intended. this list being merely illustrative of the accompanying text. 














and 5 per cent ot total portfolio. After 
the percentage of all the groups has 
been computed, it is desirable to ar 
range them in order of importance, as, 
for example, Chemicals—15, per cent, 
first: Oils—12 per cent, second; and 
sO On, 

But why go to all that trouble? Be 
cause, by arriving at these percentages, 
we can immediately ascertain the weight 
of each investment in relation to the 
total. Then, by applying your own per 
centage weightings to accepted yard 
sticks, a real basis for comparison is at 
once obtained. If, for the sake of argu 
ment, you find yourself with 20 per cent 
of your common stock funds in railroad 
common stocks, and you agree that: (1) 
having more than 15 per cent of your 
money in the common stocks of amy 
industry is undesirable, and (2) that the 
long-term outlook for rail shares is dubi- 
ous, you don’t need any expert to tell 
you that your position is vulnerable! 


No Hard-and-Fast Rule 


The appropriate amounts — which 
should be invested in each group is an 
open question, and no hard-and-fast rule 
can be applied. Today, all investments 
appear to have something wrong or un 
attractive about them. It is worse than 
trite to call present conditions difficult, 
and, as a result, investments which re 
Hect conditions so sensitively are at ONCE 
a tough problem. Highest grade bonds 
offer the paltriest of yields; likewise 
with high grade preferreds, and earn 
ing power on common stocks is beset 
with war problems, taxes and govern 
ment regulation. For the investor who 
must have a return on his money, proba 
bly the safest course is to own some of 
all three, plus, if possible, cash on the 
side. Probably half bonds and_ halt 
stocks, or thereabouts, is the proper pro 
portion, 

There is a second method of apprais 
Ing one’s assets, and one well worth the 
effort. This is applied by dividing the 


amount of funds invested in securities 


into one group which reflects money 
rate changes and another group which 
reflects earning power changes. 

To illustrate, a Government bond or 
a State or Municipal bond of high 
calibre, or a well-protected preferred 
stock, and even certain common stocks, 
are, for all practical purposes, invulner- 
able to default of interest or reduction 
in dividends. Securities of this type sell 
in direct relation to the supply and de 
mand for money. For example, if a 
New 


Jersey, 27%, s, 1953, iS selling to vield 2.40 


bond such as Standard Oil of 


per cent and base money rates rise to 4 
per cent, it stands to reason that the price 
of this bond will diminish until its yield 
is in line with the current rate for 


money. 


As to Jersey common stock, however, 
while it has had an exemplary dividend 
and carnings record, nevertheless, good 
business practice does not allow pay- 
ment of dividends out of line with 
earnings. Furthermore, there are many 
bonds which do not have the abun- 
dance of asset or earnings protection of 
a common stock. It is, therefore, a fal- 
lacy to believe that, because one owns 
“a bond.” the money is conservatively 
invested, 

Second Method of Appraisal 

From the first’ program discussed, 
then, we now make a second one. We 
divide the securities into two groups, 
titled, respectively, “money group” and 
“earnings group.” You may need your 
investment advisor to help you do this, 
but if one is not available, it is fairly 
safe to follow these general rules. 

Into the “money group” place all U.S. 
Government issues, all Municipal issues, 
except, of course, those which have been 
in default or are obviously of inferior 
grade (a high vield on one of these is 
almost always a danger signal) and all 
rail, utility and industrial bonds which 


AAA. Any of the well 


known bond books will give you these 


are rated 


(Due to the war and its at- 


ratings. 


tendant circumstances, even the best 


foreign government bonds cannot be 
classed as money bonds and are better 
placed in the second group.) In addi- 
tion, also place preferred stocks which 
are obviously of the highest calibre in 
the “money group.” One simple method 
of determining whether a_ preferred 
stock qualifies or not is a coverage of its 
dividend during the last five to ten years 
of not less than four or five times annu 
ally. 

To the above can be added certain 
guaranteed stocks, where the guarantor 
company is top-grade, and various other 
securities, discussion of which is un- 
necessary here. 

Other holdings should be listed under 
the “earnings group.” Totaling each 
group and computing the percentage 
held of each will show at once how 
secure you really are. To show clearly 
how this second type of appraisal 
works, the securities in the table have 
been marked and commented upon. 

The Tax Factor 

One other point before you roll up 
vour sleeves and go to work. Ever hear 
He's 


going to become, if he isn’t already, a 


of an intruder named “Taxes”? 


very important member of your house 
hold. 

It is a wise idea, therefore, always to 
have available, when reviewing your 
list, the original cost value and current 
value, and a third column showing the 
gross profit or loss. Thus, where it 
might seem prudent to eliminate a se- 
curity due to poor outlook for the com- 
pany, nevertheless, if the amount owned 
is a small portion of your total invest- 
ment, and the loss on it is large, it 
might be advantageous to retain it until 
such time as a large profit is established 
on another holding. It should be empha 
sized, however, that this is onl) desir 
able if the value is low in relation to 
the total. No considerable amount of s¢ 


curities should ever be held for tax pur 


poses if the outlook warrants their sale. 
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CUSHING 
“Most financial executives of earlier days 
paid little respect to the part that decent 
public relations could play in building up 
good-will and wider securities ownership.” 


HE cautious attitude toward “pub- 

licity” which prevailed south of 
Maiden Lane until quite recently had a 
logical origin in the fact that, in Wall 
Street, publicity was somehow  con- 
strued as an illicit hybrid. 

Captious persons considered it a cross 
between the antics of P. T. Barnum and 
the pheasant dinners and hidden $100 
bills with which second-rate security 
firms seduced bally-hoo barkers to tout 
their wares. 

Thus, the Street, to its own mis- 
fortune, became more widely known 
through such lively and unscrupulous 
personalities as Daniel Drew than by 
its respectably unspectacular element. 

Avoiding publicity for themselves as 
they would leprosy, most financial ex- 
ecutives of earlier days paid equally little 
respect to the part that decent public 
relations could) play in building up 
good-will, earning power, and a wider 
ownership for companies whose securi- 
ties they handled. All that is water gone 


under the wheel! 


By George Dock, Jr. « 





DOREMUS & COMPANY 








New trends brought a considerable 
change after the World War. Declin- 
ing units of sale and the necessity of 
broadening the market for securities 
began to draw the attention of under- 
writers and dealers to the value of ac- 
tive corporate public relations as a fac- 
tor in the ability of certain industrial 
companies to obtain new capital from 
the public at relatively low cost. 
Financial interest in constructive pub- 
lic relations for corporations was further 
simulated by the New York Stock 
Exchange and by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission through their 
requirements for periodic reports of 
earnings and financial condition from 
companies with listed or registered se 
curities issues. The publication of such 
data in newspapers and financial pub 
lications has helped to broaden public 
recognition for those corporations which 
make it a regular practice to supply ex- 
tensive facts about themselves to the 


press, in advertisements and otherwise. 


Reliance upon Small Investor 


Another development which _ has 
stirred the interest of financial circles in 
corporate publicity may prove much 
more important in the future than in 
the past. This factor is the effect of ris- 
ing taxes, and other legislative moves 
for the wider distribution of wealth, in 
forcing private enterprise to rely more 


and more for its capital upon the sav- 










ings of people of small or modest means, 

An article in the March, tg41, issue 
of Tue Excuance pointed out that, in 
the final quarter of 1940, fifty typical 
listed corporations had an aggregate ot 
more than 3,650,000 stockholders, con 
trasted with less than 1,700,000 in the 
first quarter of 1929. It likewise indi 
cated that while 82 per cent of the total 
number of common stockholders, and 
go per cent of the preferred shareholders, 
held units of less than 100 shares, these 
odd lot owners accounted for only 15 
per cent of the aggregate market value 
of all common stocks, and less than 30 
per cent of the value of all preferred 
stocks. 

These are significant: statistics. 

The rapid growth in the number of 
shareholders in these fifty companies 
alone suggests the stake which tens of 
millions of American people have in the 
success of thousands of other companies 
as well. They have a personal interest 
in defending those corporations, in help 
ing them to expand their business and 
improve their earning powers. ‘Sound 
publicity enables corporations to capital 
ize their own security holders. 

With the inexorable erosion of large 
personal incomes and family fortunes 
under the deluge of more drastic income 
taxes and estate and inheritance levies 
in the years to come, it is likely that the 
survival of private capitalism as the su 


percharger of American industry will 





depend upon the increasing accessibil 
ity of small private savings to the needs 
ol corporate enterprise tor funds tor 
working capital, research and expansion. 

Odd lot holders may, in another dec- 
ade, become the majority owners of 
many companies! 

Accessibility to widely held capital 
can only be increased through, the de- 
velopment of a numerically large in- 
vesting public, whose willingness to 
place its surplus money in corporate 
stocks and bonds is based upon full, re- 


lable 


companies 


information 


concerning — the 


which enter the money 
market. 

As between two corporations identical 
in size, quality of management, earn 
ing power and type of industry, the 
company that is able to secure capital 


on the better be the one 


terms may 
which keeps a large number of inves 
tors informed of the fundamental facts 
of its progress. 

Obscurity may prove expensive for 
financial 


Col porate and 


Management 


which overlooks the trend toward 


smaller-unit ownership of securities. 


Industry's Problems of Adjustment 


A very different aspect of this same 


basic 


question of finance 


corporauon 
and public relations will come to the 
fore as American industrial preoccupa 
tion in war activity develops, It has al- 
ready begun to engage the concern of 
bankers, statesmen and business men. 

Almost any large or small investor 
today, if asked what his first require 
ment is in selecting companies in which 
to put his money, is likely to say, “A 
business that will benefit from war or 
ders, but which won't go broke on the 
day the Armistice is signed.” 

The first problem is the readjustment 
of non-defense industries to a war-foot 
ing. The adjustment of defense indus 


trics to a later on, will 


peace-footing, 
! . — ° 
be an even more serious job. The effect 


which these impacts will have upon em 


ployment, earnings, wages and produc- 
tion will be vitally important to great 
numbers of people holding investments, 

An added problem for most indus- 
trial companies, in the immediate as 
well as the more remote future, is to set 
forth to the investing public the steps 
they are taking, and the effectiveness of 
those measures in terms of net earnings, 


in meeting the constantly changing con- 


od 


serving the entire nation, and with tens 
or even hundreds of thousands of bond 
and equity holders, the task may b« 
simpler than for a relatively small enter 
prise, with a product of limited con 
sumption or local demand, but with an 
equally imperative need to protect its 
financial position by quick, economical 


access to the capital markets through an 


informed and receptive investing public. 





* come 
-_ 
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“As between two corporations identical in other important respects, the one that is able to 
secure capital on the better terms may be the one which keeps a large number of investors 


informed of the fundamental facts of its progress.” 


Here, Lewis H. Brown, president of 


Johns-Manville, explains company policies to stockholders at a special regional meeting. 


ditions of these difficult times. With a 
steadily widening distribution of securi- 
ties, a heavier responsibility falls upon 
management to keep present and po- 
tential investors in touch with current 
developments affecting security values. 

The mechanics of a properly designed 
and executed program of financial pub- 
lic relations tor such a company depend 
upon its size and the character of its 
product or service, the territorial extent 
of its market and the number and geo- 
graphical distribution of its present se 
curities holders. 


For the larger industrial corporations, 


The subject of adequate public re 
lations is no longer new nor experi- 
mental for American industry. Its de 
tails have been worked out by many 
individuals in scores of specialized firms 
over a period of more than twenty years. 
Its basic purpose of supplying financial 
information to the public, through ad 
vertising and related steps, has received 
no more effective support than from 
those leaders of American finance who 
have given most attention to the devel 
opment of a dependable future supply 
of private capital for the industries of 


this country. 


to 
rs 
of 





— TRADING 
OPPORTUNITIES 
| STILL EXIST— 


HERE are more speculative as- 

pects to the outlook for business 
than at any other time in many years. 
To recount a few—the future course of 
the war, the possibility of inflation, the 
effects of higher taxes, priorities of ma- 
terials, price controls and the ultimate 
prospects indicated for the post-war 
period, 

Yet it is widely supposed that oppor- 
tunities for trading in stocks have prac- 
tically ceased to exist. Trading psy- 
chology is in a holdover state from the 
static years of the 1930's, when the busi- 
ness depression was reflected by dull- 
ness in the securities markets, 

The public’s interest in the buying 
and selling of securities has been at low 
ebb. But have the price movements of 
listed stocks been as lifeless? 

In the 20 trading days from May 26 
through June 18, there were 219 com- 
mon stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange which advanced more than 10 
per cent in price; 197 others rose from 
5 to 10 per cent. The percentage price 
changes of 740 common. stocks are 
shown in the accompanying chart. It 
includes all listed common stocks, with 
the exception of 46 issues in which 
there were no price changes over this 
period and a few issues selling for less 
than $1.00, whose price movements 
were considered to be of minor sig- 
nificance. 

The period selected was one of no 
extraordinary developments, either in 
the war abroad or in the political scene 


at home. Any variations in stock prices 





presumably reflected changes in under 
lying economic conditions. 

Stock prices have moved widely since 
this time, also, but the surprising turn 
of events when Germany engaged Rus- 
sia in war, and the later developments 
in this new conflict, have been unusual 
factors affecting securities prices. 

Approximately one-half of all the 
common issues on the Exchange af 
forded opportunities for a_ profitable 
purchase and sale between May 26 and 
June 18, assuming that a rise of 5 per 


cent is necessary for a profitable trade. 





PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE PRICES OF 740 COMMON STOCKS | 
MAY 26 to JUNE 18, 1941 | 


Since buying at the bottom and sell- 
ing at the top is, however, a rare opera 
tion accomplished more often in theory 
than in fact, the opportunities actually 
realized presumably were more limited. 
The most favorable condition normally 
to be expected, it is said, is that it will 
be possible to benefit from about one 
half of a rise. Under this proviso, the 
219 common issues which advanced 
more than 10 per cent—or more than 
one-fourth of the entire common stock 
list—may certainly be included under 


the profitable column. 


Gains Made on Light Volume 


Comparisons with bull markets of 
the past reveal two primary differences 
—the recent gains were achieved on 
relatively light volume and were highly 
selective as to industry. In the 400,000 
share markets which were the pattern 
of the period, the tide of speculation 
was so slender and desultory that it ex 


erted no continuing influence. In_ re 
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cent months brokerage 


houses have 


been emphasizing that the market 
probably is as thin on the upside as it has 
been, on occasion, on the downside. It 
is held that, on occasions w hen the trend 
turns cncouraging, stock prices are apt 
to climb out of reach before most stock 


buyers decide to act. 


In the recent gains, for example, thes« 


were the volumes accompanying the 


price movements ot 


some individual 


stocks: J. I. Case Co. rose o'% points 


on 5,300 shares traded; International 


Business Machines was up about 5! 


points on 2,600 shares; du Pont lifted 
11°, points on 15,100 shares; Westing 


house Electric x Mtg. Co. rose it? 


g 


points on 11,100 shares. 
With the 


market, trading technique has now be 


high selectivity of — the 


come largely a matter of estimating the 
position and prospects of individual 
groups and stocks, and the old normal 
idea that the stock market moves more 
or less as a unit has generally been 
abandoned, 

Some outstanding 


industrial groups in the rise were: 


Average 
Increase 
in Price 
Farm Machinery 11.9 
Electrical Equipment 11.6 
Shipbuilding x Operating 10.9 
Aviation 10.1 
Automobile 9.1 
Mining 9.0 
Amusements 8.7 


To persons who have the means to 
assume risks—and who have properly 
informed themselves so that they are 


able to judge securities values—the se- 


Re-Appraises Customer Requirements 


(continued from page 7) 


no earthly reason why the broker should 
talk to his chent about the advantages 
of real estate, life insurance, or income 
property. Instead, they discuss securities 
and the brokers here are making friends 
in the process. 

The proper handling of investments 
is a science, although not an exact sci 
ence. Even specialists are fallible. But 
many brokerage firms in San Francisco 
today eNOS the confidence of their cli 
ents to the same extent that banks, or 
any other similar financial agency, hold 
confidence. 

More and more, principals and their 
clients’ 


employees are their 


treating 
holdings and new investments in the 
same careful manner, to use the words 
of one San Franciscan, “in which a diag 
nostician checks and examines his pa 
tient before prescribing for his bodily 
well-being.” 

This is real salesmanship, albeit not 
the spectacular nor, as yet, profitable va 
riety. 


However, who is there among us to 


4 


say it is not the most successful type yet 
developed? It is making friends for the 
stock exchanges, the brokers, and every 
financial agency. And among friends 
very few excuses for mistakes are neces 
Sary. 

The foregoing manner of “selling” 
has augmented the conventional pro 
motional programs with which we are 
all familiar. And both methods have 
failed to produce a volume of trading 
commensurate with the effort and ex 
pense involved! 

One thing San Francisco brokers 
learned early is that it is impossible to 
continue in business for long if expenses 
are greater than revenue. Therefore, 
here there has been no attempt to main 
tain a front and every firm is concerned 
solely with furnishing a client with the 
kind of service that results in a satisfied 
customer. 

This change in philosophy, from that 
which prevailed a decade ago, has been 
accompanied by a down-to-earth en 


deavor to regain the public’s good-will. 


performances ol 


curities market appears to offer a rea- 
sonable degree of opportunity. 

The changes in the business situation 
since the start of the program of na 
tional defense could scarcely have been 
more startling. That the prices of cor 
porate securities should be subject to 
variations is as logical as the periodic 
Huctuations in the prices of commodi 
ties or any item of merchandise. 

And there have been signs lately that 
the speculator, and the economic role 
which he fulfills, are receiving wider 
recognition than that accorded in the 
1930's, When the belief was advanced 
that the national economy had become 
mature, that littke more industrial ex 
pansion was needed, and that oppor 
tunities for the employment of | risk 


capital were nearing an end. 


This effort has been successful, even if 
it hasn’t yet been profitable. 

Right now, a safe assertion would 
probably be: “No adult within a thou 
sand miles of San Francisco thinks the 
Stock Exchange is a place where grain 
and livestock are traded, nor would 
anyone accuse the Exchange of profit 
ing on the sale or purchase of securities.” 

Remember the shocking answers to 
the Roper questionnaire? Such replies 
would not be duplicated on the Coast 
now, albeit this is slight satisfaction in 
view of the present volume of trading. 

Recapture of the public’s good-will 
was first attempted by the San Fran 
cisco Stock Exchange and its members. 
Speakers were sent to every likely gath 
ering to talk about securities and the 
stock exchanges. Then the New York 
Stock Exchange members here took up 
the drive and—profiting by the experi 
ence of the originators of the idea 
really provided the clincher insofar as 
the public was concerned, 

Today, Stock Exchange speakers arc 
in active demand, and their audiences 


no longer ask the phony questions about 


(continued on page 17) 


a 


A Tate 


Maybe so, said the Man Who Never 
Forgets Anything. Maybe the public’s 
activities hold little room any more for 
speculation. T'll concede that when peo 
ple with surplus funds—and there are 
a lot of ‘em—are unresponsive to such 
good yields as seasoned Stock Exchange 
stocks are returning these days, a power 
ful alteration of the public's mood is 
evident. Yes, sir, I've got to concede it, 
but I ain't convinced. 

» C 

Sure, | know that when yields are men 
tioned it is mostly in connection with in 
vestment instead of trading with the ex- 
pectation of a profit. But look at a 6 to 
> per cent yield from the reverse direction; 
a good yield means a relatively low price 
for a stock, doesn't it? It means more 
than that. If yields, when general busi 
ness is active and profitable, rise in rela 
tion to the rates that money will earn 
when loaned out, you look for something 
right away. You look around to see 
whether people are pressing stocks for sale. 
10 you see “em pushing their stocks on the 
market now? Have you seen any big sell 
ing any time this year? No. People ain't 
selling, they're just watching the market, 
and the American style of doing all kinds 
of business doesn’t allow for eternal watch 
ing without following up with action. 

> « 

I am not going to climb out on the end 
of a limb by predicting when action'll be 
likely to come along. But if there is any 
thing in precedents and parallels, Pl give 
you young fellows one to think about. The 
Stock Exchange was closed, you probably 
have heard, for about four months in 1914, 
after the World War started, and threw 
everything off balance. What a time was 
had! You could sell a few stocks if you 
knew your way around in the New Street 
“gutter market,” but not many. And after a 
month or so had passed without an open 
market, and after as many people as could 
do so had paid for stocks they held on 
margin, the public settled down to watch. 

While the watching was in_ progress, 








enough about prices leaked out of the 
grapevine market to show that some hefty 
vields on good stocks were obtainable 
if you could get the stocks. In_ other 
words, prices were low as compared to 
those of the July days betore the Exchange 
was closed. When the Exchange reopened 
along in December—tor a few issues, first, 
on a Saturday morning—prices were not 
as low as they had been reported in New 
Street, but they were down enough to 
make some surprisingly high yields. Yields 
were talked about tor a while, just as they 
have been discussed recently, but watch 
ing, without much action on the buying 
side, went right on for a_ considerable 
pe riod. 

The stimulation of factory output which 
came from war orders didn’t seem to 
mean much to stock market watchers in 
the early part of 1915. Some stock yields 
were good, and better ones were implied, 
yet trading for logical capital gains re 
mained only so so. 


[ recall that the then low-capitalized 
Bethlehem Steel Company was selling 
around 36 cents per dollar of its stock's 
par value, when reputed earnings were 
going along at the rate of $4 or $5 a share. 
If you'll pardon this personal reference, 
which Pll make with a wry face, a lawyer 
who went up to Bethlehem, Pa., on busi 
ness with the company, called me on the 
phone sometime late in ‘15, or it may 
have been early in “16, and urged that | 
buy some stock. He said the order books 
showed that the shares were worth 200, 
instead of the 62 then current on the 
Stock Exchange. Did I buy? No, sir, | 
was still among the market watchers, and 


I watched until Bethlehem reached 600 
and was split up ten for one. 

Funny, this inertia about improving 
corporate earnings when they are looking 
straight into your face. Yes, sir, the public 
is often slow to grasp the facts, but they 
don’t dally forever. When it comes to 
theory and practice applied to the ulti 
mate appeal of capital gains—hold on, 
where was I? Yes, it took time, but after 
a while as the World War went on, onc 
stock after another began to respond to a 
rising buying tempo, and the “war baby” 
period eventuated. 

<€ 

It you don’t think the parallel between 
then and now —the other World War and 
this war time—holds all the water it 
might, come along with me and [Il show 
you another. Let’s look at conditions in *22 
and °23 and °24. In 1g21 you'll find in the 
record that a short-waisted, but irritating, 
business reaction occurred. A big over 
speculation in commodities, over most of 
the world, fell apart, and there was a lot 
of grief tor a while in securities. I saw 
in the papers some time ago how a mar 
ket economist figured that the expansion 
of the later 1920's really began in 1921. It 
so, it escaped me at the time. 

The buyers of stocks, however, were be 
hind the business procession; they did 
something about it late in “22 and the 
forepart of °23. Sull, most of them went 
on merely watching, and they continued 
to hold back their purchases as a general 
thing in the next year, even after it be 
came clear that Coolidge would be elected. 
When buying finally gathered momentum, 
you know what the result was. Traders 
became plentiful in every village and town 
throughout the country. 

« 

I won't attempt to say when, but the 
metamorphosis will occur, once the pub 
lic has found exactly the developments 
needed to break through the shell ot 
watchful waiting. [I still hold by market 


precedents. 


Yi 
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APPRAISES~ 
ANNUAL 
REPORTS 





PIONEER in furthering the dis 
closure of 
New York 


remarkable 


the Stock Exchange has 


seen progress made in re 
cent years in the methods of presenting 


News 


n business and industry. The 
effective and intelligently presented re 
ports which business corporations are 
today issuing to their stockholders con 
stitute one of the major advances in cor 
porate practice of the past few years. 
Recently a selection of the “to Best 


Annual 1940" 


nounced by Ralph Gates, Stockholder 


Reports for Was an 


and Employee Relations Consultant of 
New York City. 


Of the more than 300 reports which 
were studied, those issued by the fol 
lowing companies were judged the 


best: 


*American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co. 


*General Foods Corporation 

*The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 
“Hamilton Watch Company 

Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. 
*Monsanto Chemical Company 
*Portland General Electric Company 
Vultee Aircraft, Inc. (62 per cent owned b 


Aviation Corporation, a listed compan 


Seven of the ten, it will be noticed, 


‘Denotes New York Stock Exchange listed com 


corporate information, 





are companies, or subsidiaries of com- 
panies, listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Two others are mutual in 
surance companies and thus do not 
have stock in the hands of the general 
public. 

The reports of American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company and Hamilton 
Watch Company were judged distin- 
guished for written presentation. The 
report of the Liberty Mutual Insurance 


was commended 


Company on two 
counts: (1) for its recognition of the 
basic difference in interest between large 
and small policyholders, by the issuance 


of two different reports to these two 





different 


groups; (2) for the effective- 


ness Of its inexpensive report, “Divi 


dends.” 

The greatest improvement in the 1940 
reports, according to Mr. Gates, was in 
of 


which are recognizing the mutual ad- 


the increased number companies 


vantages stock- 


to and 


management 
holders of issuing an understandable 
and comprehensive report. 

The greatest fault, he says, lies in the 
assumption in some instances that a 
good-looking report is a good report, 
when what actually is required, of 
course, is basic planning to accomplish 


a definite objective. 





Dividends Rise 8% 
(continued from page 6) 


trial activity despite higher taxes and 
increased costs of labor, raw materials, 
equipment and other supplies. Thus 
far this opinion has been substantiated. 

Even following the rise in stock prices 


during June—the widest increase for 


any month since September, 1939—it 1s 
possible to compile a list of seasoned 
common. stocks which are currently 
yielding more than 5 per cent on the 


Is paid in the 


basis of average dividen 
years 1930 through 1940. A few such 
examples are shown in the table on 
page 6. 


Many dividend-paying common stocks 


are yielding a more liberal return than 
that available on other forms of invest 
ment, and this increment may be use- 
ful in helping to meet increased living 
costs. The larger tax programs also 
may be expected to require many indi 
viduals to seek a higher return on their 
invested capital. 

Another aspect of the market deserv 
ing of attention is given in the follow 
ing advice from one broker: “Anyone 
who proceeds on the theory that he can 
buy any seasoned common stock, with 
a wide market, with old-fashioned cer- 
tainty that it will rise with the market 
is tempting fate. It just isn’t that kind 
of a market, any more than it is that 


kind of a business situation.” 


Re-A ppraises Customer Requirements news dispensing agency brokers still ex- 
. ! pect, and attempt to get, as much pub 
PO pay Xp licity as possible for something of limited 


surities that proved so embarrassing — there is still a long road to travel, but jnterest—and all without cost to them. 


in some of the early meetings. the important fact is: today’s ad is de But of one thing there is no longet 
\dvertising has not been depended — signed to sell! any doubt. If some way could be found 
m to bring in business except in a Radio has not been used except where — to convince the public of the longevity 


cases. But, in those few instances, it could be done without COSt to the of the profit system in this cOUNnLTY, th 


it 


vertising has been vastly improved broker. That is, it hasn't been used selling efforts of this financial com 
over that which appeared:'in newspapers enough really to test its effectiveness. munity would bring tremendous 
d publications a few years ago. The — In this respect, brokerage procedure here — sults. The contidence of this area has 

I 


improvement is still in progress, and — is much as it was years ago. From every — been recaptured. 








" MONTHLY STATISTICS—NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
1 194] 1940 
MONTH END DATA JUNE MAY APRIL JUNE 
l. Shares Listed a a ee a a a ee ee ee, 1.463 1.463 1.463 1.450 
- 2. Share Issues Listed . . 2. 2... 1 1. we ee ONO) 1.232 1.234 1.232 1.232 
in 3. Par Value of Bonds Listed . . 2... 1... 5s « « » (MGL$) 56.159 55.534 55.078 52.879 
es \; Band Secues Eaetee 68. Se we Uw ee SD 278 1.283 1.287 1.358 
i. 5. Total Stock and/or Bond Issuers . . . . . . . . . (No,) 1.279 1.279 1.282 1.297 
6. Market Value of Listed Shares . . . . .... =. =. ¢Mil.S) 39.608 37.815 5 ed 38.775 
k- 7. Market Value of Listed Bonds . 2. 2. 2... 2...) .) OCMiLS) Saueoe 52.322 52.518 17.666 
le 8. Market Value of All Listed Securities 2. 2. 0. 0.0.0.0.) (Mil S) 92.845 90.137 90.229 86.441 
9. Flat Average Price—All Share Issues . 2... . . . OCS) 38.02 36.80 36.74 35.04 
10. Shares: Market Value--Shares Listed 2... 0.0.0.0.) OCS) 27.07 25.81 25.78 26.74 
he 11. Bonds: Market Value — Par Value ........ (S$) 94.80 94.22 94.32 90.14 
a 12. Steck Price Index (12/31/24=—100) .... 2 « w @ €%) 54.0 SL.5 51.4 53.1 
rt. 13. Shares in Short Interest) . . . 1. 1 1 1 se ss sw 6 (Thow.) 179 197 511 147 
f 11. Member Borrowings ee eS a ea a a ee er ee ts. 116 153 383 
= Per Cent of Market Value of Listed Shares 2. 0.0.0.0 (0) 1.05 1.20 1.01 
sh 15. N. Y. S. E. Members’ Branch Offices . 2. 2. 2. 2. 1 2). Ot Now) 898 898 906 1.050 
16. Total Non-Member Correspondent Offices 2. 2.) 2. (No.) 3.074 3.147 3.225 3.484 
= DATA FOR FULL MONTH 
an 17. Reported Share Volume jon oy we w “a Se eS. ee See 10.462 9.667 11.186 15.575 
st Daily Average (Inel. Saturdays) 2. 0. 0. 0.0.022~22.~06242~«C how.) 118 372 $47 623 
Daily Average (Exel. Saturdays) 2... 0. 0. 0... eC Thou.) 168 114 190) 708 
sC- matic to Listed Shares ..... 5 6 «21 «© « sw a 4%) 0.72 0.66 0.77 1.08 
ng 8. Tetal Share Volume (Incl. Odd Lots) . 2...) . >.) .) (Thou) 13.194 15.343 20.107 
Iso 19. Money Value of Total Share Sales 2... . 0. 0.0~2.~22.~2=2.~«O( Thou. $) 323.885 347.707 87.116 
: 20. Reported Bond Volume (Par Value) . 2. 2...) . .) (Thou.$) 119.426 169.272 209.471 102.663 
di Daily Average (Inel. Saturdays) .o. . . 2.0. 0.~2=~«~~SC«)SOC Thou.) 5.977 6.510 8.379 L107 
eir Daily Average (Exel. Saturdays) . 2. 2... . 1.) Ot Thou. S$) 6.519 7.229 9.317 1.616 
Ratio to Par Value of Listed Bonds 2... 2... 2) 6%) 268 B04 376 193 
21. Total Bond Volume (Par Value) 2... 2... 2)... ot Thou.$) 196.932 242.720 114.651 
i 22. Money Value of Total Bond Sales... s © om. oy RS 100.577 109.867 TAS 
W- 23. N. ¥.S.E. Memberships Transferred . 2. . 2... . . tNo.) 8 9 8 1 
ne a a 25.333 22.625 23.857 11.000 
24. Stock Clearing Corporation: 
sion Average Price of Settled Shares 2... 0. 0.0.0... OS) 22.0 21.3 19.3 28.3 
ith 
er- Notes: Source of the data is N. Y.S. E. Items 13. 14,18. 19. 21. 22 and 24 are as of ledgers which normally reflect transactions 
- up to the close of the second full preceding business day. *For description of new series. see Member Borrowings 
: Release of February 3, 1911. 
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